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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Reports that reach us do not bear out the assertion we have heard rather frequently of late 
that the issues from libraries are declining. There is no evidence that this is so with non- 
municipal libraries and the circulation from county public libraries grows, it would seem, 
almost phenomenally ; it is even doubtful if they are as yet anywhere near their full possi- 
bilities. The centenary announcements brought correspondence in at least one London 
Sunday newspaper deploring the lack of library facilities in at least three distri¢ts, all of them 
we understand in a county’s area. Where, as here appears to be the case, there are such 
deficiencies, it might be considered if the Library Association could make direct representa- 
tions of the need to the authorities concerned and not wait until a new Libraries Act has 
produced the inspection and direétion that seem to be wanted. Our charter gives us definite 
duties—or such are implied—to promote better service. We do not think they have been 
followed in the way of “ direct approach.” In spite of our propaganda, there are still many 
places where what is good library service is not known or not understood, where those with 
power might do something if they did know and understand. A candid picture of their 
shortcomings in comparison with towns or counties, definitely indicated to them, might 
induce them to overcome them ; for the one thing a council member does not like is to learn 
that his own services are poor compared with those of similar places. 
* * * * * * 


One of the heartening things to lovers of great literature has been the unanimity with 
which the press everywhere has recognized the centenary of Wordsworth as an event. In 
spite of some denigration in the inter-war years, the great Lake poet remains where Coleridge 
placed him, the third in the hierarchy of English poets, Shakespeare and Milton his only 
betters. We shall be interested in due course to hear what have been the repercussions of 
the centenary on the library use of the works of the poet and works about them and him. 
There have certainly been such. It is not always possible to say how much a known writer 
has increased his readers because he may be already well read and, sometimes, as in the case 
of Tennyson, his work is in every cultured home. For example, on his successive birthdays, 
we have been asked if our readers have made a demand for Bernard Shaw’s work. To which 
the answer is that, as he was already read to capacity before these events and Still is, no 
deductions can be made from their occurrence. Some libraries have celebrated Wordsworth 
this year with lists and leétures. Bristol is a case in point and has issued a folder announcing 
the fact, with a note on the poet and an account of the centenary exhibition opened on April 
3rd in the Central Reference Library, in which first editions of the Lyrical Ballads, Ihe 
Excursion, The Prelude and The Recluse were shown, amongst others. 

* * * * * * 


The announcement of the Annual Conference, 1950, which all librarians have received, 
shows the prospective scale of the event to be equal, if successfully carried out, to a centenary 
year. The difficulties are the accommodation in London of so many delegates and guests 
as are likely to be attra¢ted. Our readers had better get busy in booking their hotel accommo- 
dation for, although September sees many Londoners on holiday, it is also a month for many 
who make London their holiday place. For the general meetings the Central Hall, 
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Westminster, is a good choice; exactly opposite Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament, it is indeed “ central” and its capacity is only second to that of the Albert Hall 
we believe. There are to be full-dress Government and City of London receptions and all 
the amenities of great and recognized assembly. The Annual Dinner is to be at the Dor- 
chester Hotel. It is a very special and ornate occasion and has the record charge of 50s. per 
ticket “ including wine, etc.” It must necessarily be limited ; there is no hotel in London 
that could dine the whole conference or would be willing to undertake to do so. This, 
however, appears to be the only charge members will have to meet apart from the delegate’s 
fee of 10s. from which wives, unless librarians gainfully employed, are exempt ; so the con- 
ference will not be an inordinately expensive one. London hotels are not more expensive 
than seaside ones ; many in fact are less expensive. 
* * * * * * 


Another centenary which comes this year is that of the Liverpool public libraries. There 
is a shade of congenial rivalry between the two great Lancashire cities, as Manchester opened 
exactly forty-seven days before Liverpool in 1852, but Liverpool bases its claim upon the 
appointment of a Library Committee on April 3rd, 1850. The city too, had the honour of 
giving birth to William Ewart, who gave us our first Act. Incidentally, it is remarkable that 
none of the Liverpool libraries bears the name of the pioneer. There is a bust of him in 
Chaucer House, a place which bears the name of a poet which has no practical association 
with libraries ; it should have been named William Ewart House. Liverpool has celebrated 
the occasion with a 40-page brochure, richly illustrated with portraits of the pioneers, all the 
chairmen of the Committee and all the chief librarians, an exterior view of every branch 
library, covering many progressive styles and kinds, and of course exteriors and interiors of 
the Picton, the Brown, and the Hornby libraries, together with painful pictures of the 
destruction done by the bombs that destroyed the William Brown Library. Very effective 
is the civic centre effect of the Technical College and Museums, the Brown Library, the Picton 
Library and the Walker Art Gallery in the drawing after A. P. Tank and which forms a centre- 
piece to the brochure. There are two very fine book-plates by Stephen Gooden ; we doubt 
if any library has better. The publication is one of the best picture-books of a system we 
have seen and its facts are most interesting and, we may add, most heartening. Congratulations, 
Mr. J. F. Smith ! 

.* * * * * * 

A well-known chief librarian informs us that a year or two ago he looked round for new 
juniors often in vain; now he has four or five waiting for every vacancy. How far is this 
experience a common one ? If widely, it suggests the greatest care in the selection of entrants. 
Already candidates for the first examination are appearing at the rate of about 1,000 a year 
and it would be unfortunate if the old, long-drawn and often hopeless waiting for vacancies 
at later Stages were to recur, as might happen if there were more qualified librarians on the 
market than there were jobs for them. We have already said that we do not believe it to be 
the business of our examiners to fix a number who shall pass and to fail all others ; but the 
examinations should be so controlled that only those who are likely to be continuously 
successful, as far as that is humanly possible, shall be allowed to pass. This we say in the 
interest of candidates quite obviously. 


* * * * * * 


The thirty-third annual report of the National Central Library, which covers the year 
ended on February 28th, 1949, appears to be a little late, but some of our readers may know 
that the librarian, Mr. R. H. Hill, was forced to take a lengthy rest during the past summer. 
One cannot read it without a sense of the growth of the library, from the modest beginnings, 
made on very modest subscriptions, by Dr. Mansbridge in 1919, to its recognized place in 
the national scheme, with its income over £26,000; a Staff, including workmen, of 45; a 
range over millions of books in hundreds of all types of library ; and from its own shelves 
or through its agency for other libraries lending 75,622 books in the year, every one, as we 
are never tired of repeating, a book urgently required by a student somewhere. The issue 
figures are low compared with those of an ordinary public library, but the fact just mentioned 
is crucial in any assessment of them. 
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The National Library of Scotland 
By M. R. Doster, B.A., Librarian. 


Tuis account of the National Library of Scotland has no claim to the distinétion of being 
based on original research. The history of the Advocates’ Library and the story of how it 
was presented to the nation have been well and fully told by the first Librarian of the National 
Library, William Kirk Dickson, in papers contributed to the Library Association Record in 
1927 and 1928. To these, and to the primary source of his own experience, the present writer 
is indebted. 

On July 6th, 1680, a proposal was made to the Court of Session to devote part of the 
funds of the Faculty of Advocates to forming a library, and was received with cordial approval. 
There were other matters enough at the time to engage the attention. Only a fortnight 
before, the Covenanters had openly declared war on the King at Sanquhar, and the authorities 
had their hands full with measures for the ruthless suppression of the rising. In the course 
of the distressful years which followed, the Library was set on its feet: a house was rented 
in the Parliament Close in 1682, Curators were appointed in 1683, and a Keeper in 1684. 
The year 1682 may be regarded as the date of the foundation of the Library, but it was in 
1689, amid the excitements of the Glorious Revolution, that it was formally inaugurated. 
In all these innocent activities the leading spirit was the King’s Advocate, Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh. 

The house in the Parliament Close was burnt down in 1700, but the books were saved 
by the Keeper, and in the following year the Library was given room in the Laigh Parliament 
House, which was to be its home almost to the end of the century and is still a part of the 
premises. 

While the Library was intended primarily as a law library, the Faculty from the very 
first gave evidence of interests outside the law. In 1692 little more than half the contents 
of the Library consisted of law-books. Learned works, ancient classics, and modern polite 
literature, British and foreign, were bought. Benefactors presented single books and libraries, 
illuminated MSS. and collections of papers. In 1709 the Copyright A& conferred the right 
of claiming any work entered at Stationers’ Hall. In the course of the eighteenth century, 
under such Keepers as Thomas Ruddiman, the greatest of them as a librarian, and David 
Hume, more distinguished in other fields, the Library became known as one of the great 
libraries of Europe. 

All this material was not reserved for the sole edification of the Faculty. From very 
early times they allowed serious students from outside their own ranks to use their Library 
freely, so that scholars enjoyed the benefits of what was in practice a national library, supported 
by the Faculty from its own funds. 

In the course of the nineteenth century it became more and more difficult to keep the 
Library going. In early days the Copyright A& had brought in hundreds of books in a year ; 
now they were arriving in tens of thousands. More readers were using the Library than 
before, and more elaborate methods became necessary. All this called for a larger staff and 
more modern technical apparatus, the cost of which was beyond the resources of the Faculty. 

At various times proposals were made for getting help from the Government, but 
without success. It was in support of one of these attempts that Thomas Carlyle, writing as 
an old man of 79, gratefully recalled the help which he had received in the Library as a young 
and unimportant literary aspirant, and testified that, thanks to the liberal policy of the Faculty, 
essentially it belonged to Scotland at large. Finally, in 1922 the Faculty offered to present 
the Library to the nation. The Government could not assume the financial burden of running 
it at that time, but they made the Faculty a grant of {£2,000 a year. Then a number of 
distinguished Scotsmen, under the lead of the sth Earl of Rosebery, appealed to the Scottish 
people for funds. Within a very short time, the late Sir Alexander (then Mr.) Grant offered 
to present £100,000. This gift made it possible for the Government to accept that of the 
Faculty, and in Oétober, 1925, the National Library was founded. 

So the Faculty handed over to the nation a priceless collection—750,000 printed books 
and an uncountable mass of manuscripts—with the buildings that contained them and with 
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the fruit of all the work done in cataloguing and arranging them. For themselves they kept 
only part of the premises, certain privileges as to borrowing, and the ownership of all law 
books, present and future, which are none the less available to the public. The alternative 
course, practical and, from a selfish point of view, not unpleasant, was to sell some of the 
treasures, abandon the Copyright privilege, exclude non-legal readers, and run the Library 
as a private concern. They preferred to preserve the Library for Scotland as the national 
institution which they had made it; the national possessions should not be dispersed, and 
they should be accessible to students for all time. 

As a Government department, financed by the Treasury over and above Sir Alexander 
Grant’s gift and benefiting by the services of the Ministry of Works and other departments, 
the Library has been able to increase its staff and undertake many activities which were not 
possible before. This development has been very greatly facilitated by the gifts and bequests 
with which private benefactors celebrated its transfer to the nation. 

The first use to which this new-found wealth was put was to make the Library’s collection 
of Scottish material as complete as possible. Books and manuscripts of Scottish interest were 
bought extensively, chiefly from the funds bequeathed by William and Margaret Reid of 
Lauriston Castle and presented by the Earl of Rosebery. To the same benefactors we owe 
the great Lauriston Castle Library and the unique Rosebery Colleéction ; these, with the many 
gifts of books and manuscripts that have since been received and Still continue to come in, and 
all that has been bought, heaped upon the treasures already accumulated by the Faculty, have 
made the National Library an unequalled repository of Scottish lore. 

As a result of this activity and this good fortune, there are now comparatively few printed 
books of Scottish interest that are at once lacking in the Library and obtainable on the market. 
Funds have therefore been available since the war for cultivating wider fields. The policy 
of buying books abroad, maintained since the beginnings of the Advocates’ Library, has been 
very greatly extended, and efforts are made to acquire everything of importance published in 
Western Europe and the English-speaking countries. At the same time—again in pursuance 
of the practice of the Advocates—a small representative collection of incunabula is being 
formed, chiefly of editions not to be found in other British libraries, and of French work, 
on account of the influence it has had on Scottish printing. 

The same policy cannot be pursued with manuscripts, for there is no foreseeing the 
quantity or the costliness of the Scottish material that may yet come to light. At present 
only such manuscripts as are of Scottish interest are bought. The aétivities of Scotsmen 
outside their own country have, however, been so widespread that the records of them 
that have been acquired have swelled the Library’s sources of information about affairs 
far beyond the bounds of Scotland. , 

Gifts, whether of manuscripts or of printed books, are subject to no restriétions of 
policy. Important donations in both kinds, having no Scottish bearing, have helped to extend 
the range of interests covered by the Library. 

From very early days the problem of housing the possessions which have come pouring 
into the Library has at intervals reared its head. For a short time at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Faculty owned the handsome room which is now part of the Signet 
Library. After that, other premises were used in the Parliament House or appended to it at 
various altitudes. The present Reading Room, of a seemly design somewhat marred by the 
bookstacks which it has been necessary to instal, was built in 1908. By 1925 the need for 
extension was again becoming urgent, not only for the accommodation of books but forall 
the activities that a National Library should conduct. Sir Alexander Grant capped his former 
munificence with a gift of over {100,000 towards a new building, the Treasury undertaking 
to contribute the same amount. Progress in building was delayed, first by one of those 
controversies over sites which from time to time enliven the Edinburgh scene, and then by 
the larger event of a world war, and the unclothed scaffolding has seemed likely to become 
a feature of the city as permanent as the monument on the Calton Hill. Work has, however, 
been resumed: the lowest three floors are being prepared to receive books, part of one of 
them is already in commission, and there is a prospect of the whole building being completed 


in 1954. 
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Steps in The Development of The Public Library 
Movement 


By Joun L. THoRNTON 


Tuts year we celebrate the passing of the 1850 Aa, and many librarians will be taking stock 
of one hundred years of progress. The Library Association’s pamphlet A Century of Public 
Library Service provides material for serious contemplation. It is not a complacent survey of 
progress providing Statistics indicating advances in all aspects of librarianship, but presents 
truths that must come home in a forceful manner to many who live with heads in the clouds. 
This booklet initiates a stock-taking that is overdue in many public library systems, and sets 
Standards to be aimed at in the future. We should be able to look upon the public library 
system as a unified scheme covering the whole country. A scheme providing the maximum 
possible service to readers throughout the land, rather than a conglomeration of good, 
indifferent and frankly bad library systems, providing services that are the pride of certain 
towns, and the envy of areas less fortunate. But that is an ideal not possible of achievement 
in the near future, yet probably in the minds of many who initiated the public library 
movement. 

An aeroplane flight over the development of public libraries in this country should not 
commence with the year 1850. The seventeenth century saw the foundation of a free library 
at Norwich in 1608, and seven years later a city library was formed at Bristol. A free library 
was eStablished by Sir John Kederminster at Langley Marish, Buckinghamshire in 1623, 
while a city library was formed at Leicester in 1632. The Chetham Library at Manchester was 
founded in 1653 by Humphrey Chetham, and in 1684 Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, presented books and manuscripts to the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the 
library being opened in the following year. These were but local attempts to stimulate 
interest in books and libraries, but two movements had wider implications. The Reverend 
James Kirkwood (¢. 1650-1708) published pamphlets advocating the formation of libraries 
in every parish, to be supervised by the local ministers. His views were clearly presented, and 
very ambitious. Many libraries were formed, but became neglected, most having disappeared 
by 1826. Dr. Thomas Bray (1656-1730) initiated several schemes for the formation of parochial 
libraries in Great Britain and America, and he established over eighty such libraries in this 
country, and thirty-nine in North America. He was responsible for Dr. Bray’s Act, passed in 
1708. Many of these libraries quickly died out, but others were absorbed by newly-founded 
public libraries. 

Yet another figure responsible for a movement to form a system of libraries was Samuel 
Brown (1779-1839), Provost of Haddington. He initiated the county library movement, 
establishing a system of itinerating libraries in East Lothian. By 1836 he had established forty- 
seven libraries, and he even founded similar schemes abroad. 

Subscription and proprietary libraries made extensive progress in Great Britain during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The mechanics’ institute movement also com- 
menced in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and in 1849 there were four hundred of 
these in the United Kingdom. These schemes fostered the love of reading, and paved the way 
for the A&t of 1850. 

The year 1845 saw the passing of the Museums Aé “for encouraging the establishment 
of Museums in large towns,” and certain authorities, notably Warrington, added books to the 
museums, and formed libraries. Salford formed a library in 1849, and in that year the Select 
Committee on Public Libraries was set up, largely as a result of the activities of William 
Ewart, Joseph Brotherton, and Edward Edwards. This led to the passing of the Public 
Libraries Act of 1850, and although subsequent legislation was imperative, even before the 
purchase of books was authorized, that Aét can be looked upon as the most important mile- 
stone in the development of public libraries. 

The City of Norwich adopted the A& two months after it became law, and Winchester 
followed suit the next year. In 1852, Birmingham declared for adoption, but with too small 
a majority, and did not form its library until 1860. Bolton, Manchester, Oxford and Liverpool 
were among the authorities founding public libraries in 1852, and others followed thickly. 
These are recorded in John J. Ogle’s I'he Free Library, 1897, and it is interesting to note in that 
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fascinating volume, rejections by some of the most prominent library authorities of the present 
day. By the end of 1877 there had been eighty-three adoptions of the 1850 A@, three 
authorities had formed libraries under the Museums Acts, and five towns had set up public 
libraries under local aéts. The public library movement had been effectively launched. 

When dealing with the development of libraries we are inclined to think in terms of 
Aéts of Parliament, the opening of buildings, statistics and important events that indicate 
progress. We fail to give adequate credit to the personalities who initiated these events, 
and too many prominent librarians of the past are mere names to the present generation of 
librarians. Yet these are the men who founded the public library movement. They experi- 
mented, they made mistakes, they sometimes planned for the present instead of the future ; 
in fact they behaved much as we do today. They faced similar problems, and in discussing 
and overcoming these difficulties, formulated the events that have brought public libraries to 
their present Status in 1950. It is difficult to look forward an entire century, and it would 
have been impossible for any of the pioneers of librarianship to envisage the development of 
public libraries during one hundred years up to the present Stage. Political events, wars, and 
social upheavals have occurred, the implications of which cannot accurately be estimated. 
But we can be assured that the librarians of the second half of the nineteenth century were as 
enthusiastic about the development of their profession as we are today. Their writings deal 
with similar problems, and are worthy of perusal. Their books and articles mirror librarianship 
as it existed at that period, and readers are tempted to ask themselves if the passing years 
have brought real progress, other than that achieved by statistics. 

To select a few names from those who have contributed to the development of public 
librarianship in this country is no easy task, and many other individuals will be brought to 
the minds of those who recollect the figures prominent in the field of librarianship at the 
beginning of this century. Edward Edwards (1812-1886) is gratefully remembered as the 
father of the public library movement. His efforts were largely responsible for the passing of 
the 1850 Aét, and his writings, particularly his Memoirs of Libraries, remain of permanent 
value as contributions to the literature of librarianship. As a practising librarian he was less 
successful, and his last years were spent in tragic loneliness. Edward Williams Byron 
Nicholson (1849-1912) was largely responsible for the founding of the Library Association, 
and faithfully served that body as a member until his appointment to the Bodleian, when he 
apparently became completely absorbed in his new job. Henry Richard Tedder (1850-1924), 
another prominent supporter and officer of the Library Association, was also Librarian to the 
Athenaeum. At one period Tedder was the Library Association, his influence being similar 
to that held by Frank Pacy (1862-1928), who became Librarian at Westminster, after serving 
at Wigan, Birmingham, Richmond (Surrey), and St. George, Hanover Square. 

Mention must be made of Francis Thornton Barrett (1838-1919) of the Mitchell Library, 
and then Librarian of the Glasgow Public Library ; of W. E. A. Axon (1846-1913), of Man- 
chester, who forsook the profession at an early stage of his career, but retained a keen, active 
interest in its progress ; of John Potter Briscoe (1848-1926), of Nottingham, and of Thomas 
Greenwood (1851-1908). The latter served as a librarian for but a brief period, yet was tireless 
in his efforts to forward the movement. He wrote a biography of Edward Edwards, and 
founded the Greenwood Library for Librarians housed at Manchester. 

John James Ogle (1858-1909) served in the libraries at Nottingham and Bootle, before 
leaving the profession, but his book The Free Library, its History and Present Condition, 1897, 
presents a very clear picture of the development of public libraries following the passing of 
the 1850 Aét. Sir John Young Walker MacAlister (1856-1925) was one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the profession. He founded The Library, the first official organ of the Library 
Association, was instrumental in obtaining the Royal Charter of Incorporation in 1898, 
suggested the official Manual of Librarianship, and assisted in founding the School of 
Librarianship at University College. The name of James Duff Brown is more familiar to 
younger librarians because of his Subject Classification, which has been revised by J. D. 
Stewart as recently as 1939, and for the Manual of Library Economy, now almost entirely the 
work of W. C. Berwick Sayers, and published in a new edition in 1949. Brown is also 
remembered for the introduction of safeguarded open-access, and for founding THE Lrsrary 
Wor.Lp, among numerous other professional activities. John Minto (1863-1935), Septimus 
Albert Pitt (1878-1937) and Louis Stanley Jast (1868-1944) have left us within comparatively 
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recent years, and several of the most prominent members of the profession during the first 
half of this century are happily still aétive members of the Library Association. ° 

These represent but a small proportion of those who have contributed towards the past 
hundred years of librarianship. Their work as individuals and as members of the Library 
Association and its Sections has brought public librarianship through a difficult century. May 
we profit by their mistakes as well as their triumphs, and prepare for the next hundred years 
by taking stock of past progress, and planning for a more prosperous future. 


SourcES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
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Mr. Ogilvie Looks Back 
LIBRARY REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS 


I FIND it difficult to put into words just exactly how I feel at this moment. My thoughts are 
a tangle of pride and regret. Let me take the opportunity, in the first place, of saying to you 
how great an honour it is to be here as your guest, so that you and I may celebrate my coming 
of age according to the Superannuation A& of 1937. 

In proposing the Toast you have so enthusiastically received, Mr. Macleod has been 
lavish and generous in voicing the sentiments of the Table in a tribute which I know is from 
your hearts. I am standing before you, however, in colours which are too brilliant. If I had 
to classify these words in our Decimal system, my inner knowledge would compel me to 
place them in 823.91. I am tempted to revise the record so that it could be altered to 154.3446. 

This is an occasion for sincerity. An occasion for simple words. When I look around me, 
I see faces symbolic of real friendship. Each one brings something to my mind, something 
pleasant and human, and very much to be remembered. There are those present who have 
known me through each phase of my career—a period covering half a century. I need only 
look towards Mr. Butchart to recall my earlier steps in a long journey. He and I have travelled 
far since we took our first steps in Librarianship in Dundee. He will agree with me when I say 
that our experience in these far off days has been of great value to us in the years that came 
after. Training in those days was, in retrospeét, a hard task. Our working week was never 
less than 50 hours, and very often exceeded that figure. 600 hours per year more than is looked 
for to-day. Twenty years of that meant 12,000 hours more of practical librarianship than one 
would get now. 

Whatever we have gained in academic study has been supplementary to our contacts 
with the people we met at that time. Public librarianship is a human occupation, and the best 
teaching is gained by attention to readers. That sort of learning does not fade so readily 
from memory. 

We exist to spread the advantages of Literature wherever Literature can elevate, or 
merely amuse. No civilised art is so many-sided as Literature. It has its devotees in every 
sphere of life. It was a proud moment when an elderly lady did me the honour of seeking my 
aid. Her request was “ Gie me a guid book, laddie.” It was an obvious case for A. S$. Swan 
or Mrs. Henry Wood, and I am Still quite sure it served a blessed purpose. We must never 
ignore such requests. Even when we view our vocation from higher planes, if indeed there 
are higher planes than fostering happiness and creating a sense of material uplift, we must 
not scoff at the simple delights of the humblest reader. I am not arguing against formal educa- 
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tion as we now recognise it, but never forget that our readers require that something more 
which transcends the best code yet evolved. 1 am not to deal in polemics,—we have had our 
share of that in other places. 

Until the end of the first World War I was, like many of my colleagues, a mere cipher in 
the scheme of things. Yet, it was the years before that war which told most in what was to 
take shape later. I had the privilege of meeting Andrew Carnegie in my youth, and I am glad 
to claim that moment, because no single individual has done so much for the librarian as he 
did. Without his large-minded ideals, those great Trusts would not have existed. Yesterday 
to my regret I missed an opportunity of meeting Prof. W. G. S. Adams, whose Report was 
the model on which the county library movement came into being. To have been able to 
show the author one result of his great Report, actually in his native town, would surely have 
been a privilege. 

I went to Midlothian in 1920. The trail in the counties had been blazed before that. You, 
Mr. Chairman, played some part in the blazing of the trail—before there was an Ac of 
Parliament. The golden age of the public library service began then. There was trial and 
error—but always progress. 

May I recall to you who remember the early days of county library development, the 
publication of County Rural Libraries by R. D. Macleod, in 1923. Every county librarian of 
that day carried a copy in his bag, and I rather expect it was for some years a bedside book— 
when we got to bed. Great as has been the deserved success of that later emanation from the 
same source, | he Library Review, | am convinced the book was a landmark in the literature of 
the public library. 

I wonder how many of you can imagine what it meant to begin a county library service 
from zero ? | know that Mr. Watt and Mr. Stark realise what | mean. Your stock and fitments 
were conspicuous by their absence. All you had to work with was enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to create a library service in spite of every obstacle. 1 only know my own share, but 
others had the same road to travel. When I see Mr. Forsyth, my mind goes back to days, 
great days, when he and I did our best to make Midlothian a library area. I have been fortunate 
in my selection of staff, and it is not a small matter to have had the responsibility of adding 
his name to the Register. | am able to say he was chosen for certain characteristics which have 
improved in his maturity. We built small foundations there, but they were sound. It will go 
down into history that the first county library branch was eStablished in the county of 
Midlothian. Only James Forsyth and I know what that meant in labour and long continued 
effort. But we did not stop there. We entered the field again by instituting the first library 
ina M.W. Institute. These were humble beginnings, but they set the ball rolling. 

In course of time I travelled west-ward, and bégan an intensive struggle to make 
Lanarkshire book-minded. If 1 am to be quite frank with you, I must confess that my new 
sphere almost stumped me, but again I was fortunate in my associates. I have only to look at 
Mr. Murray to bring to mind a period of hard work and some glimmering of hope that we 
were making headway. 

I need not follow the next 20 years; many of you have had the same path to tread. It 
is now a well-beaten-thoroughfare, and carries much traffic. You may have heard of the 
county library headquarters at Hamilton. Walter Murray can tell the story of that building as 
well as I can. Did you know it had a flaw ? Everything was to scale except the electric lift. 
You see, one of the staff had a big body as well as a big heart, and the present county librarian 
of Clackmannan had to stoop when he used the lift—it was three-quarters of an inch too low 
in the roof. Mr. Murray left Lanark—under his own power. I have always asked a great 
deal from my staff, and no librarian ever got more than shey gave me. 

We had compensations too. It was not with any intention of isolating ourselves that we 
created the County Library Circle, so far back as 1926. That little association was a safety 
valve to those of us in the profession who were attached, by A& of Parliament, to the machine 
which grinds so much grist in the name of Education. The Circle has cemented some life-long 
friendships for me. Many of these are here tonight, and I am grateful to them for a tribute 
which has meant long journeys and inconvenience. Mrs. Maclean, especially, must have spent 
hours on her journey to do me honour. Every one of you has a niche in my pleasurable 
memories. 
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The S.L.A. has been a big feature in my career. As a member of its Council, and for a 
time as its President, I came to realise the worth of those who have forged the pattern of 
twentieth century library work in Scotland—yes, and in Great Britain. I see tonight four 
Hon. Secretaries of the Association, and two Past-Presidents. All of them have had much in 
common with me. Sometimes we failed to reach complete agreement, but that state of matters 
has been both honey and neétar to me, and I am sure to all of us. I have been able to probe 
beneath the surface, and in probing have come upon real gold. One does not require science 
to recognise the best human qualities. They come straight from heart to heart. When I see 
Miss Carbis and Mr. Pottinger, I am at once translated into the realms of that triumph we 
refer to as the Regional Library. My contribution to that activity has been one of placid 
acquiescence, but I am glad that I had even that small share, in what will be a mighty force 
in the fulness of time. . 

You have borne with me so far in my meanderings, that I am now to turn to another kind 
of association. I cannot let the opportunity pass for a brief word about those who bridge the 
gulf between our ideals and the great activities which produce our means of spreading light 
and learning. It is particularly delightful to me to find so many of my commercial friends 
beside me to pay their esteemed tribute. Commercial is hardly the right word, because I 
never feel any kind of commercialism in my contaéts with them. It may be that they are 
adepts at camouflage, but I am proof against that. For example, I knew Mr. Meikle for many 
years, without any thought of book-selling. When I met him later, as a customer, we did not 
alter our friendship one iota. He is much more than a book-seller to most of us. He is a 
Storehouse of literary lore which is open to us to ransack at will. A perfeét model of a book- 
seller who is being worthily under-studied by Tom Smith. Mr. Stevenson is not always 
visible in the shop, but I hold it as a good day when he is there to say a word, and to radiate 
that genial warmth which has its root deep in the characteristic fineness of the traditional 
Scots man of business. In the same category, I put Mr. Dickson, who has a way of meeting 
one’s needs and yet leaving no feeling of obligation. He is an asset to the firm he serves, 
and to us a worthy representative of the Glasgow book trade, which is famous over the whole 
country. I cannot refrain, either, from a special word about the name of Dunn which is so 
reminiscent of book-binding in Scotland and farther afield. Some of us remember his father. 
Hugh Dunn was a genius who built up a reputation for workmanship and good taste in 
library book-binding, not excelled in any country. George and his brothers are carrying on a 
great tradition. 

Now, what of the future ? I can speak freely now that I am on the threshold of a free 
life. Very soon there will be a change of outlook in the administration of the public library. 
What that change will be is still wrapped in the fog which conceals the deliberations of the 
Advisory Council. That is as it should be for the moment. I have a suspicion, however, that 
there is a trend towards concentration of all library provision under one over-riding authority 
—and that might be Education. There may be advantage in that concentration, but there is 
also very grave danger. 

I have, as many of you have had, some experience of work under Education, and I am 
not quite easy in my mind that it is the ideal association. I do think there is a good argument 
for wider scope in amalgamation of small units, but that amalgamation must be with the 
utmost freedom. 

Education has already too great a burden, and the machinery is overloaded. Librarians 
cannot do good work when they are subservient to some soulless bureaucracy whose purpose 
is limited to a narrow field. 

If Education is to absorb the libraries then it is our duty to insist that the Director of 
Libraries should be parallel, and not inferior, to the Direétor of Education. I am speaking 
with all due deference to the high standing of the Educationist, but I think the Educationist 
who has vision would agree that he cannot be the arbiter in all that pertains to library provision. 

It requires long years of training to create a Librarian fit to govern a great system, and no 
Librarian would ever attempt to usurp the functions of the Teacher. Why then should the 
Teacher be expected to supervise the Librarians ? 

This is no personal whim. I am past any interest of a personal nature, and I say in all 
seriousness—be on your guard when new legislation is being drafted. The next Libraries 
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A& will make or mar the whole pattern for a generation. Press for that recognition which we 
have earned by a century of practical idealism. 

If an A& of Parliament can create an office known as Director of Education, there is no 
logical reason against the creation of a Director of Libraries. 

I have said enough to stir your minds. Any day the matter may be open for discussion. 
Be ready to marshal your forces so that your arguments are sound, and powerful enough to 
sway Parliament. If a grave error is made, be certain that you have not been a party to the 
error. There are interests involved, but none with greater claims to recognition than yours 
if you make your appeal with strength and with determination. 

In a few days I lay down my tools, and I shall be a mere observer, but if need be, I shall 
help the cause which has been my life’s work. Tonight you have raised me to a great height, 
by the goodness of your hearts. You have made me a happy man even if a little unworthy. 
Whether we succeed or fail in our vocation matters little in the end. To have good repute 
amongst one’s peers is the greatest of human rewards. 

In my vocation I can claim just a little bit of work carried out to the best of my ability, 
but—I give honour where it is due. My parents who set my feet on the right road. My 
teachers, the greatest of whom taught me three things—Self-knowledge, Self-control, and 
Self-reliance. That was my armour, and all I had to offer. Loyal friends added their share, 
and now, with a home to shelter me, my cup is full to the brim. To you, who have travelled 
part of the road with me, I can only offer my thanks, and my gratitude. 


* Mr. Alfred Ogilvie, who Started library work in Dundee, and later organised the county library schemes 
in Midlothian and in Lanarkshire, was entertained to dinner by Scottish colleagues at the North British Station 
Hotel, Glasgow, when many tributes were paid him for his fine fellowship, and for his active interest and work 
done in his long period of service in the professional field. He is a past-president of the Scottish Library 
Association, of the Strathclyde Librarians’ Club, and of the County Library Circle. 


The Private Papers of Edwin Pooter 


(Borough Librarian of Slow-on-the-Uptake) 


Arrer due reflection | have come to the conclusion that Simpson made up that story which 
I reported in the April issue, about the crossword enthusiast in the Reference Library. The 
spiteful nuisance must have come into my office when I had gone out for a few minutes, 
seen the words that I was stuck on, divined the answers by some miraculous means, and then 
come back when I had returned and embarked on that ridiculous cock and bull story with the 
specific intention of spoiling my morning’s enjoyment, I went through to the Ref. to see 
if there were any traces of Simpson’s mythical reader but before I could make any guarded 
enquiries | noticed that there was a lady waiting at the service counter. I thought it would be 
setting a good example to the staff if | took her query myself. Besides which, it’s so easy to 
lose touch with the actual service by becoming immersed in theoretical considerations, but, 
as | impress on my subordinates, | make a regular habit of doing a little work in each depart- 
ment in turn. I don’t mean that I am put down on the time-table or anything like that, but 
I render a little assistance and advice as I am passing through. 

The lady said that she wanted some information on “ stone frigates,” so I got Jane and 
Brassey but I couldn’t find anything. Then I went to Murray and waded through the columns 
under “ stone ” and “ frigate.” Though I was almost carried away by the wealth of informa- 
tion that I gleaned on possible uses of two simple words, | must admit that none of it was 
apposite. If only one of the Ref. staff had come back I could have saved my face by passing 
over the query and saying that | was wanted urgently on the telephone. Isn’t it exasperating 
the way assistants can disappear just when they are most wanted! I was almost at my wit’s 
end when Bastoe came back. It was on the tip of my tongue to blow him up about being away 
for so long while | was trying to solve such an abstruse enquiry, but I thought better of it 
because you must never let your staff think that they know any more about the job than you do 
yourself, It’s bad for their morale. It was very fortunate that I didn’t give Bastoe a clue about 
my unsuccessful search because when | told him in an airy way what was wanted (as though I 
had only just been asked myself) he answered immediately that he thought we should find 
the meaning in Partridge’s Dictionary of Forces Slang. Sure enough it was there. I handed it 
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over in triumph to my perfectly genuine student who said that she was most awfully grateful 
for my invaluable assistance and would I please find out for her where San Blas was because 
she was “ doing the most interesting quiz.” Complete collapse of Elderly Gentleman, as 
Punch used to say. 

Oscar Wilde was right when he said that nature imitates art. 

I admit that I was a trifle piqued that a young whipper-snapper should chance on a scrap 
of information which I had failed to find, so I decided to chasten him by enquiring where his 
colleagues on the Ref. staff were. I first asked him where Miss Jones was, and he replied with 
what looked suspiciously like a smirk that she left us soon after Christmas to get married. 
I told him not to be facetious for I was perfeétly well aware that Miss Jones had been left 
some time, and that he should have known that I meant Miss Smith. Bastoe said that she was 
expected back shortly. I looked at the clock and said that she should have been back from her 
elevenses long ago, and if things weren’t tightened up | should stop it altogether. Bastoe said 
that it wasn’t elevenses that she was coming back from. He added in the expressionless voice 
of a Stage butler that she was expected back from Library School sometime this summer, as the 
Committee had given her a year’s leave of absence last September. 

I didn’t stay to ask Bastoe where he had been while I was attending at the Ref. counter. 
He might have said he’d been away doing his National Service. W. R. McC, 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, An Overseas ATTACK 

It always gives me a sense of pain when any professional brother in the Commonwealth 
feels that he must air in the public press any grievance he may have against us over here. Not 
that I have any fear of criticsm itself ; it may be very good for us ; may hearten and energize 
and that is always desirable, always necessary. When Mr. John Metcalfe uses the T.L.S. as 
his vehicle for an out and out attack on the British National Bibliography I am not much 
bothered, because, like so many critics, he is more concerned with what it is mo¢ and was never 
intended to be than with what it actually is. I am concerned with his more general statement 
that cataloguing in England is at a lower level than it has ever been. I really do not know 
what the assertion means. Does it mean that the methods of cataloguing are lower, or that 
we have not produced any ‘great printed volumes of late ? If the former, what was our 
higher level, and when, and how? These are questions easily answered if the facts are as 
Mr. Metcalfe puts them. As to great printed catalogues, the conditions of the past twenty 
years have made only one possible—the vast Catalogue of the printed books of the British Museum. 
Does Mr. Metcalfe really assert that the cataloguing in that is on a low level? Of course not. 
So what does he really mean ? Probably that it would be very useful if the B.N.B. were on 
cards with all the references that are to be found on the L.C. cards. I think so, too. I think 
that possibly the conception of our national bibliography was on too modest a plan ; but one 
must remember that a card distribution system can only come if a sufficient number of 
librarians are so convinced of its value that they will feel it impossible to continue without it. 
We have talked much and have as yet no evidence of that condition of mind. What is being 
done is conducted by an expert and representative committee such as few countries could 
provide ; the Chairman is one of the foremost bibliographers of the world and the Editor 
one of our best classifers and cataloguers. As for 


A Carp DIsrrIBUTION SYSTEM 
I have been impressed by the competence and excellent production of the cards in Harrod’s 
Cataloguing Service which comes nearer to the L.C. System than anything we have done. 
I don’t know how many libraries use it but all who have D.C. card catalogues could if they 
felt that a card system of central cataloguing was really necessary. I know it is the enterprise 
of a great commercial house and we librarians naturally think that cataloguing is our own 
preserve. Unfortunately fifty years of talk have had no result with us. Mr. Cadness Page 
heard (I understand) a public discussion of the matter at one of our Conferences, at Brighton 
I think, and determined to do for us what we seemed powerless to do ; and he has beaten us. 
But, then, he was wise enough to employ professional librarians for the work. As these cards 
do not compete in any way with the B.N.B. I think the Editor of the Record might occasionally 
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permit a mention of the Harrod scheme. How is it getting on ? What are its effects ? Surely 
these are questions of moment to librarians. 


SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS ! 

Every man who experiments, in however small a way or in however small a library is 
our benefactor. He is doubly so when he publishes the results of his work, so long as his 
account of it is not gilded beyond its merits, that he tells us in what way it increases the 
service of the library to the public, that its proven faults are equally exposed with its virtues. 
So, then, I read with complete approval the editorial in the April Record calling upon all, 
including the invisible, but possible, mute inglorious Brown or Jast to give tongue. This 
invitation went with an issue containing two or three good experimental papers. As we are 
dealing with cataloguing, let us consider first the 

NIGHTMARE 

which is being tried out by Mr. Callander at Lambeth who since he returned from successful 
Food Controlling—successful as most librarians have been who undertook it—has been 
engrossed in the short-cut tabloid, mechanical gadgets of the business world, many of which he 
no doubt saw at work during his rationing peregrinations. One need not take these too 
seriously as I am sure he will glide from one to the other with impartial enterprise, but there 
is certainly an idea in his use of the Adrema addressing plate for the multiplication of entries 
for the union catalogues and stock-registers of a fairly large library. The cataloguing has at 
last been centralised at Lambeth—is it the last of the sizeable libraries to do this ? There are 
two cataloguers and a general assistant to do the whole job; the scheme being geared to 
handle an intake of 30,000 volumes (not titles, of course, only a great library would handle so 
many individual books and none of the metropolitan libraries is in that category). The 
cataloguing is on the unit principle of course, the entries being made on sheets of paper in 
list form. These lists are sent out to the Adrema service department which makes the embossed 
plates, from which the library prints, through a sort of enlarged typewriter ribbon, the 
entries on cards to any number required. They are said to resemble ordinary typing. I can 
only say about that word resemb/e that it may have shades of meaning. I daresay the entries 
are quite legible, but no plate of the sort that I have seen gives more than a somewhat smudgy 
resemblance. You see the possibilities of the method : a union catalogue can be provided for 
a hundred libraries, or more if needed. I have considered Mr. Callander’s costs so far as I 
understand them. The capital cost of equipment was £560, and the cost for the first year of 
working was £1,543, which covered salaries, embossing, cards and other accessories. 
Altogether 82,120 cards were impressed for the various library catalogues and 23,320 for the 
accessions register; but it appears that only 6,500 plates were embossed and therefore the 
larger numbers are impressions made from these plates. That is not expressly Stated but, 
if it is so, this means that to catalogue that number (6,500) really cost 4s. 8d. per title. I feel, 
dont you, that the very small cataloguing staff must have had a pretty strenuous time ? 

It seems a practical form of catalogue. If then the only purpose of cataloguing is to 
provide rapidly and cheaply a card inventory of stock, this may be one answer to many a 
librarian’s prayer. On the other hand, only the type-faces of a typewriter are possible and, if 
the card is filled closely, 9 lines of 46 letters or spaces are the limit of the entry, or about 
seventy words at the most. Annotation of any valuable sort is impossible. Frankly, while 
I appreciate the experiment, I am not in the least inclined to follow it. One of the other 
systems would be far more presentable and I am by no means sure that it would not be cheaper. 
Time will tell. 

Eric LeYLanp 
who, as I supposed, relinquished librarianship to pursue his writing of boys’, and I believe 
girls’, books tor which he has undoubted flair, seems to have come back to try another 
mechanical experiment, a three-months’ one, in one of the Walthamstow libraries ; this 
time in mechanical charging, in which the Powers-Samas punched card system was employed. 
It is singularly interesting and has some of the features of some American methods. The 
borrower’s ticket is a small block of wood with a writing surface pasted on it and it is retained 
by the borrower. I won’t attempt to describe the method, which employs two cards one for 
issue and one for discharge, and the sorting processes which deals with 400 cards a minute. 
Mr. Leyland deals quite objectively with the process and shows that at present it is clumsy 
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in dealing with overdues and not quite satisfactory in other ways. But improvements may 
come. Whether it is an advance on photo-film charging remains to be seen. Both must 
inevitably, it seems to me, be more expensive than the Liverpool pocket card charging system, 
as modified by Brown—not Browne ; that is an American affair—which most of us use. 


OTHER THINGS 
appear in the April Record well worthy of much discussion. These two, however, seem to me 
worth a letter. Meanwhile the centenary year goes on and we must now we are told book our 


places for the September Conference. 


Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on“ LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp. 


Personal News 


The retirement of Mr. D. W. Herdman, 
the Librarian of Cheltenham, takes from 
active office a gifted and faithful librarian, who 
has been a member of the L.A. for forty-four 
years. His pleasant and cultured manner made 
him an agreeable friend to a large number of 
librarians and his librarianship, well-known 
when he was a young man, has been excellent 
throughout, as has been his work for the arts 
that “companion literature.” We wish him a 
pleasant, long retirement. 

Mr. Stanley Dean, F.L.A., Deputy Direétor, 
Oldham Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum, to be City Librarian, Peterborough. 

Mr. K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian, Hove, to be Borough 
Librarian, Eastbourne. 


Obituary 


James Ormerod, after forty years of aétive 
service in several libraries, retired from the 
librarianship of Derby a little less than two 
years ago. His death will bring regret to 
many, as that of an accomplished, discerning 
librarian, with far more than a domestic 
interest in his work. He was scholarly in his 
dealings with library technique, his critical 
writings, which have appeared in our pages 
and in those of The Librarian, were acute and 
discerning. He was one of those men, of whom 
librarianship has had a few—H. E. Bliss for 
example—-who combine an expert interest in 
classification with the practice of poetry. His 
pamphlets on the card catalogue, on the cata- 
loguing of a local colleétion and on library 
service for a large town were evidence of his 
professional skill; his book of poems, 
Tristram’s Tomb, showed that he was a real 
poet. In his later years he was deeply interested 


in the Church and actually compiled and 
printed a service. He did not “circulate” as 
much or often as his gifts seemed to require. 
He was forceful, but retiring and this may 
be the reason why one of our best recent 
librarians was not known in person to many 
who knew and appreciated his worth. 


James Revie, an Associate of the L.A. 
since 1928, and in recent years deputy-librarian 
of Westminster, died on April sth: a passing 
which came as a shock to many. He was a man 
of distinétive quality; small, dark and frail 
in appearance ; gifted with one of the clearest 
minds of our time, and with extraordinary 
deftness in presenting an argument and, if 
need be, tenacity in sustaining it. He served 
in several libraries, the last two being Birming- 
ham and Westminster, and is known, not for 
his writings, though he could use a pen 
effectively, but for his organization work. He 
was one of the best honorary secretaries of the 
A.A.L. and his negotiating skill brought about 
the advantageous relation in which the junior 
association now Stands in the L.A. Although 
never a chief, or a Fellow, his quality was such 
that for some years he was the Chairman of 
the Membership Committee of the L.A. In 
this he showed high capacity, calm judgment, 
wide knowledge of librarians and a know- 
ledge, almost unique, of library politics. He 
had served in the First World War and to 
that fact may be attributed the dreadful ill- 
health against which he fought heroically ; 
few men have accomplished more against such 
a physical handicap and remained throughout 
argumentative, constructive, optimistic. He 
left the Council about two years ago to devote 
himself entirely to Westminster. He leaves a 
most accomplished wife and a son, to whom 
our sympathy goes in the loss of one who will 
be much missed in librarianship. 


| 
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Coming Shortly 


THE 
DESOLATE 


ANTARCTIC 


Admiral Lord Mountevans 


The story of Antarctic exploration by 
Captain Scott's second-in-command, 
the author of South With Scott. 
An exciting, first-hand account of a 
cruel, desolate land and brave men. 
23 pages of photographs, 3 detailed 
maps. 184 pp. 12s. 6d. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Technical Press Ltd.— 


Ready in May 
THE HORTICULTURAL NOTEBOOK 


An encyclopaedia of information for the use of 
Students, Nurserymen and all interested in 
Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Culture. Origin- 
ally compiled by the late J. C. NewsnHam, 
F.L.S., F.R.H.S. Fourth edition, revised by 
W. E. M.B.E., N.D.H., 
F.L.S., F.R.S.A., etc. 440 pages. 119 illustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Net 10s. 6d. 


THE TECHNICAL ASPECT OF THE 
DESIGN OF ROADS 
The purpose of this work is to bring together in 
one volume, contemporary ideas and develop- 
ments for the advancement of Road Science, and 
it is also a survey of current methods of approach 
to the design of roads and runways for en- 
gineers and students. By S. S. CHAMPION, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 256 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated with Diagrams, Charts and Tables. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 30s. 


ALPHABETS FOR SIGNWRITERS, 
ARTISTS AND ILLUMINATORS 
Plain and Ornamental. Collected and en- 
graved by F. Detamorre and J. A. AINSLIE. 
Twentieth edition enlarged. 72 pages. Royal 
8vo, oblong. Cloth. Net 6s. 


Gloucester Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey 
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A Hog on Ice 


and Other Curious — 
Expressions | 


| Cuartes Earte Funk 
Lirr. D. | 


The author, a celebrated lexi- | 
} cographer, traces the origins 
| of illustrative phrases used in 
everyday speech, he not only 
defines their sources but also 
describes their fascinating 
histories. Dr. Funk’s book 
is of value for both its wide 
scope as a reference work and 
its content of unusual and 
most interesting information. } 


Illustrated by Tom Funk. 10s 6d net ! 


| 


SOHN MURRAY — 


JAMES HOWGATE 


128, So. Church St. 
SCHENECTADY 1., N.Y. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


During the past few years the phenomenon 
has been observed of public librarians leaving 
their posts in local government in order to 
take up more lucrative positions in the outside 
world. Examples coming readily to mind 
include Seymour Smith of Finchley, Eric 
Leyland of Walthamstow, and most recently, 
Frederick Baines of Rochester. All of these 
were well known public librarians occupying 
responsible positions and one begins to wonder 
whether commercial interests are more fully 
aware of the capabilities and potentialities of 
public librarians than local authorities. 

It is certain that the wide differences in 
emoluments to be gained in the outside world, 
plus the peace of mind restored by relief from 
trying to contend with, and to satisfy, the 
differing levels of intelligence found in the 
councils of local authorities, must give rise to 
serious consideration should any member of 
the profession be confronted with an offer of 
employment by a commercial concern. 

Well do we know that the rewards of public 
librarianship lie not in financial returns. In 
the present state of the high cost of living, the 
seizure of an opportunity to earn more outside 
the profession than within, cannot be held to 
be entirely illogical. But, can the profession 
afford to lose too many of its important 
members ? What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


For the first time since I took over the 
editorship of “Topicalities,” the same library 
authority has produced for two months run- 
ning the choice of the month. 

On each occasion the choice has fallen upon 
a production for children. This is important, 
because so few authorities seem to realise that 
the children of today are the adult readers of 
tomorrow, and that the sowing done now will 
show the fruits in the not too distant future. 

Congratulations ISLINGTON, on_ your 
The Young Reader, March, 1950. It is a booklet 
in navy blue on pink, with great care paid to 
typography, brilliant line blocks and most 
informative and readable annotations. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


Due to the advent, perhaps, of the end of the 
financial year, March examples of public 
library publications gave little cause, generally, 


for enthusiasm. It needs to be repeated, that 
unless the production enhances public librarian- 
ship, it is better not to produce a bulletin at all. 

GATESHEAD’S Chimney Corner, March, 
1950. A nicely produced booklet for children 
with engaging paragraphs on new books and 
outlines of Stories delivered in Story Hours. 

KENT COUNTY’S New Books, Spring, 
1950. A quarterly booklist with generous mar- 
gins and full bibliographical description of 
entries. Perhaps it would be more beneficial 
to forego the latter and include annotations 
instead. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, March, 1950. The 
mixture as before, which means a Standard of 
excellence amazingly maintained. The anno- 
tations are a joy to read. 

LINCOLN’S The Month’s New Books, March, 
1950. A cyclo-styled booklet, enclosed by 
printed cover of white on green. For once, 
the typing is not of its usual impeccable 
Standard. 

LUTON’S Books, 1950. Using mixed type, 
this booklet, with cover of green and black on 
sea-green, contains lessons in annotations. If 
all cannot emulate Leeds, at least the re- 
mainder can copy Luton. 

OLDHAM’S New Books, 1950. A com- 
pletely duplicated booklet worthy of mention 
for the efforts made and the very clear typing. 

TAUNTON’S New Books, April, 1950. 
A neatly produced fold-over in black Times on 
grey. Of convenient size, but including some 
rather dated entries. 

WILLESDEN’S New Books, April, 1950. 
Perhaps some future issue will be seen in a 
different format. However, the contents are 
satisfying, the annotations explicit and great 
care has been taken with type. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Biyru.—A survey of the Libraries during 
1949. Borough Librarian, W. J. Swales. 
Population (est.), 35,020. Rate, 5.99d. 
Income from Rate, £3,998. Total Stock, 
28,657. Additions, 3,185. Withdrawals, 
1,496. ‘Total Issues, 216,936. Tickets in 
use, 12,021. Branches, 2. 

In this chatty survey the Borough Librarian out- 
lines the funétions and purpose of the library, gradually 
leading up to the results of his skilful administration 
during the past twelve months. He reports a small 
increase in total book circulation, due mainly to extra 
aétivity in the Junior Library. Issues from the branch 
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G, BLUNT & SONS LTD, 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showroom: 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Telephone: MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGAR 7411 -2-3 


Striking the Right 
Impression 


During the Middle Ages, Monastic Binders nsed 
leather to cover their books. They were decorated 
by impressions from heated brass ornamental 
tools which were specially made by the Monastic 
Seal Cutters. 


yistory OF BOOKBINDING 
| 
| 


| 

The modern development of this technique is i 

gold stamping, which is at its best when worked / 


better “ all-round binding at a much lower 
cost. Have you seen the new Buckram design ? 


LINSON 


Bound in Linson — bound to last 


on Linson. The new improved Linson gives a | 

} 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER TELEPHONE 5322 
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libraries, however, which are only very part-time, fell 
below those of the previous year. A small printing 
machine was purchased during the year and has quickly 
saved its cost. Most of the Stationery in daily use was 
printed on this machine. The exterior of the main 
library was painted during the past year, and window 
boxes have been set. 

IsLINGTON.—Two Years’ Work, 1947-1949. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, L. M. Harrod, 
F.L.A. Population, 241,457. Rate, 6.5 4d. 
Income from Rate, £49,684. Total Stock, 
226,886. Additions, 31,713. Withdrawals, 
26,007. Total Issues, 1,821,943. Tickets in 
use, 118,192. Branches, 4. 

Figures given above are for last year only. The 
first of the two years under review was mainly concerned 
with the development of the system. The Adult Lend- 
ing and Junior departments of the Central Library were 
re-arranged, giving both more room, and the Reading 
Room at the South Branch Library was transferred to 
a smaller ground floor room, thus making available a 
hall for public meetings. A library service for men at 
Pentonville Prison was inaugurated, and work with 
children throughout the system was extended on 
modern lines. The second year was one of consolida- 
tion and planning for extensions of the service. Record 
numbers of books issued were made in both years. 
Last year’s circulation was 211,421 above the previous 
year’s figures. A Principal Assistant in Charge of Work 
with Young People was appointed. The improvement 
in the Central Junior Library, together with extension 
work in many directions, have attraéted many more 
child readers, with a consequent increase in the number 
f books borrowed. The closing of the Junior Library 
all day on Wednesdays has been abolished. A greatly 
increased issue was reported by the School Libraries. 
Reference service is Still being carried out in part of the 
Le&ture Hall owing to the unsafe condition of the ceiling 
of the Reference Library, due to enemy aétion. 
Leicesrer.—66th Report. Chief Librarian, 

G. K. Wilkie. Population, 280,300. Rate, 
4.96d. Income from Rate, £42,132. Total 
Stock, 214,277. Total Issues, 1,411,964. 
Tickets in use, 87,557. Branches, 10. 

This Report covers the past two years, but figures 
above are for last year only. Circulation figures show an 
increase of 45,974 over the previous year, but a decline 
of 36,897 on the year 1946-7. The decline was entirely 
at the branch libraries, as the Central Library continued 
its upward rise of the last four years. There was a 
remarkable falling off of fiétion reading, but, compared 
with two years ago, an increase of 31, 645 is recorded 
in the use of non-fictional works. Books on Religion, 
Natural Science, Useful and Fine Arts were all in much 
greater demand. A modest advance in the use of the 
Reference and Commercial Libraries is reported. The 
war interrupted the programme of development of the 
library service began some time before the outbreak, 
and only three out of the five new libraries which the 
Committee set out to build, were completed by July, 
1939. Plans for the ereétion of prefabricated buildings 
have been approved and the Authorities are now 
anxiously waiting the approval of the Minister of 
Health. The programme of film exhibitions and public 
le€&tures again reached a high Standard and met with 
great public approval. 


West Ham.—Report for year ending March 
318t, 1949. Borough Librarian, E. R. Gamester 
Population (est.), 173,600. Rate, 6.4d. 
Income from Rate, £30,046. Total Stock, 
180,535. Additions, 16,934. Withdrawals, 
17,162. Total Issues, 1,542,685. Borrowers, 
36,000. Branches, 6. 1 Joint Branch. 1 
Mobile Library. 


Mr. GameSter opens his report with a sigh of relief 
at the passing of a year during which severe economies 
had to be effeéted. These included the closing of a 
temporary branch library, the closing of the lending 
libraries on one day per week, a reduction in the Book 
Fund, and a 25 per cent reduétion in his staff. To the 
Chief Librarian and his Staff must be awarded the 
greatest credit for the manner in which the service was 
maintained, and the excellent results from a trying 
year’s work. Book circulation fell by only 15,000, a 
small enough total under the circumstances. Among the 
brighter aspeéts of the year were the establishment of a 
Central Cataloguing Seétion, and the adoption of a 
system of mechanical accounting for accession record 
purposes. War damage repairs at the Central Library 
have at last been commenced, the children’s library 
having been made into an extremely attractive and 
brightly lit room. Repairs to some of the branch 
libraries have also been carried out. The Joint Branch 
Library, with the East Ham Authorities, completed its 
first full year in its new premises, and has more than 
justitied its existence. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The new Library building of the University 
of Alberta, which it is expected will be ready 
for occupation in the autumn of this year, 
embodies some features which to British 
University librarians may seem almost revolu- 
tionary. Provision is being made for micro- 
card reading machines ; for the hire of type- 
writers to Students; for a “music-listening” 
room, which is to be furnished as a lounge ; 
for a smoking study room, in which readers 
make smoke and study or merely smoke, and 
so on. Each room is to have its own note of 
individuality and the aim is to make the entire 
library attractive and homelike. We commend 
both aim and methods. 


The following prayer has been composed 
by the Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, for hospital libraries : 

“Eternal Father of Light, Who art the 
Author of every good and perfect gift, we 
thank Thee for the solace and insight which has 
come to us from books, and for all those who 
by their writings have illuminated our path of 
life: we pray Thee to bless the work of the 
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Hospital Libraries and to raise up helpers that 
it may increase and grow ; let Thy consolation 
and strength be with the patients in our hos- 
pitals and grant that through our labours, Thy 
Holy Spirit may impart patience, peace and 
understanding to many who languish in the 
tedium of weakness. Accept our prayers and 
our endeavours we beseech Thee, for the sake 
of Him who taught us the blessedness of loving 
service, even Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The appearance of the newest microcard 
reader, Model 3 Reader, marks another great 
Step forward in the use of microcards. In- 
tended for the library which cannot afford the 
Standard Microcard Reader, or for use at home 
or when travelling, this new lightweight model 
is hardly larger than a portable typewriter and 
weighs only eleven pounds. It is convenient 
and is simpler to use than any other Reader. 
The price is $162.50. 

The National Library at Lima, Peru, now 
contains about 150,000 volumes, which have 
recently been moved into the Library’s new 
building. A revision of the Dewey system of 
classification is being worked out for use in the 
Library. 

During the past twelve months or so a 
number of questionnaires have been circulated 
to University Librarians by various bodies. 
In one instance, the questionnaire was of very 
great length indeed, and it is known that some 
Librarians refused to complete it, on the 
reasonable grounds that their staffs are fully 
occupied with the work upon which they are 
rightfully engaged. The growing tendency of 
some ‘authors’ or compilers of books to expeét 
an inordinate amount of their work to be done 
for them, by way of merely circulating question- 
naires, is disturbing our colleagues in the 
United States, where the question of “the pest 
of questionnaires” has recently been discussed 
and a Statement of “fair practice” in question- 
naires” is to be published by Mr. Hamlin of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. 

At Queen’s University Library, Belfast, lack 
of space in the existing building has temporarily 
postponed the proposed expansion of the 
Library bindery and the establishment of a 
properly equipped photographic department 
which, it is hoped, will eventually serve as a 
central photographic bureau for the University 


as a whole. Both the bindery and the photo- 
graphic department have, however, in the face 
of difficulties, managed to maintain the rate 
of output achieved during the first year of 
operation and are now regarded as indis- 
pensable to the general work of the library. 


North-eastern University, Boston, U.S.A., 
is to have a new Library of five storeys, with a 
reading room designed to accommodate 
150,000 volumes and to seat 650 readers. 


The Summer School of the Scottish Library 
Association will again be held at St. Andrews 
this year. Applications from those who wish to 
attend should be sent as soon as possible to 
Mr. D. MacArthur, M.A., F.L.A., Sub- 
Librarian, who is a¢ting as local secretary. 

According to its latest Report the Library 
of Congress is now the largest library in the 
world. It contains 27,560,873 ‘pieces’: books, 
records, prints and photographs, and 11 
million manuscripts. Readers last year num- 
bered 866,669. 

The Main Library Building and the Annexe 
are the two largest buildings in the world 
devoted exclusively to library purposes. 

This year the Library of Congress will 
celebrate its 150th anniversary. The Library’s 
colleGtions of prints and photographs have 
never been counted, but are estimated to 
contain more than 3 million items. 


Over 6,000 books, collected by the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction, through UNESCO 
from private individuals and institutions 
throughout Canada, were presented to M. 
Julian Cain, Direétor of French Library Service, 
in April. The books are a gift from the people 
of Canada to the libraries of France and they 
are being distributed to 45 libraries in Paris 
and the provinces. Among them are two 
special consignments intended for the Uni- 
versity Library of Caen. 

Mr. Jan Smid, for the past two and a half 
years UNESCO Field Science Officer in 
Shanghai, has sent out over $11,000 worth of 
book coupons to 117 universities and other 
institutions throughout China during the 
past year. Mr. Smid is now the major link 
between Chinese scientists and the outer world. 


A recently “issued five-volume " Report on 
Seven Year Development Plan . . . of the Imperial 
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Government of Iran includes the following state- 
ment: “Public libraries, such as are common 
in the United States and England, where the 
average citizen can withdraw a book without 
charge and read it in his home by merely 
signing a receipt for its custody, do not exist. 
In fact, extremely few school libraries will 
permit such a courtesy to the faculty members, 
and almost none to the students.” 


It is understood that the Chairman of Man- 
chester University Library Committee, Pro- 
fessor H. B. Charlton, and the Librarian, 
Dr. Moses Tyson, are at present visiting 
libraries in the United States in connection 
with the development of plans for extending 
the University Library, with the preservation 
and protection of library materials, and other 
matters of library interest. 


To aid persons of ability and promise to 
enter the library profession or to do advanced 


Study in library science, the University of 


Illinois Library School offers financial assistance 
to qualified students. Applications are en- 
couraged from those who wish to prepare for 
university and college library work, public 
library service, library work in schools, and 
for work in all types of special libraries. 
Grants and salaries available are on a generous 
scale. Information and application forms may 
be obtained from the Director of the Library 
School, University of Illinois, U.S.A. 


REVIEW 


Tue A.A.L. Guipe ro PROFEssIONAL _ExAm- 
NATIONS. Vol. 1, Entrance and Registration 
Examinations. Ed. by A. J. Walford, 1950. 
132 pp. 

Dr. Walford, to whom Students already owe so 
much, has placed them deeper in his debt by his 
admirable planning of this guide. In the thirty or more 
years since Brown published his then equally uscful 
work so much has developed that an entirely modern 
work was to be desired. It is a serics of comments and 
hints, some of them quite novel, onevery Stage of the 
two parts of our examinations, with carefully devised 
reading lists. Many good teachers and others have 
contributed ; and, in particular, the “‘Students’ prob 
lems that proved such a brilliant feature in the pre-war 
Library Assiflant, ander D. H. Halliday’s editorship,” 
have been drawn upon; as well, be it added, their 
sequel in that journal under Dr. Walford’s own masterly 
direétion. Altogether, a good book which leaves us 
with pleasurable expectancy of the promised continua- 
tion on the Final examination. W.C.B.S. 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Brisrot Pustic Lrpraries. Index of Plays 

Available. Bristol, 1950. Libraries Com- 

mittee. 

The Bristol Public Library has recently purchased a 
collection of over 7,000 plays and has taken the oppor- 
tunity to publish an index to the whole of the plays in 
the Library, which has been entirely reproduced from 
typewriting and bound within the Bristol Public 
Libraries. 

Green (G. F.) Ed. First View of Stories for 

Children. Faber. 1os. 6d. net. 

Many distinguished authors have been selected by 
the Editor as contributors to this attraétive volume 
which is intended to give the reader the ‘Children’s 
view of the world.”’ Librarians will place the book on 
their shelves because it contains Storics by such famous 
writers as Walter de la Mare, D. H. Lawrence, Saki, 
E:. M. Forster and many others. An clement of poetic 
fancy enters into the whole, and Mr. Green's intro- 
duétion is in itself well worthy of preservation. 

GENERAL 
Anprave (E. N. Da C.) Isaac Newton. 

Parrish. Illus. 6s. od. net. 

\t a very early age the author of this useful bio- 
graphical handbook took an interest in the kind of 
discoveries which led Isaac Newton to a pinnacle of 
achievement. This charaéteristic led him to study 
Newton's life and here are the fruits of his labours in an 
excellent valuation of the scientist’s work. This is the 
third volume of the ‘Personal Portraits’’ series. 


CutsHAw (John) The Concerto. Illus., some 
in colour. Parrish. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the tenth volume in the series “The World 
of Music,” in which John Culshaw gives an absorbing 
account of the development of the concert®. He traces 
it from the carliest times when any piece of music for 
two or more instruments exploiting both the individual 
and concerted possibilities of the instruments could be 
termed a concerto until its modern meaning of a soloist 
displaying his virtuosity and musical temperament to 
the accompaniment of the orchestra. It is to the 
concerto in this its present-day form that the greatest 
part of this monograph is dedicated. All the im- 
portant classical and modern concertos are discussed, 
including those which do not conform to the classical 
concerto pattern. The illustrations, well-chosen as 
throughout this series, include not only portraits of 
most of the composers and artists conneéted with this 
particular form of music making, but also help to give 
an idea of the atmosphere in which these works were 
performed. 

Curtis Brown (Beatrice) Anthony Trollope. 
Barker. 6s. od. net. 

The biography of Trollope has been well provided 
for and in this short book the author has wisely con- 
cerned herself more particularly with his novels. She 


sums up Trollope’s chief capabilities as excellent enter- 
tainment for the reader, subtlety of charaéter drawing, 
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good construction and a dramatic sense of high order. 

One of the best of ‘The English Novelists” Series. 

Cyrtax (James) Osteopathy and Manipulation. 
Illus. Crosby Lockwood. 6s. od. net. 

A remarkably clear exposition of Bone Setting, 
Osteopathy and Manipulation, Chiropraxy and Massage. 
The people who imagine that these are mostly frauds 
and the people who swear by one or the other will 
profit by its perusal. 

Dutton (Ralph) Wessex. Illus. Col. frontis. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book has been written for those who are 
anxious to escape from the turmoil of city life. Here they 
will find the peace and quiet of this mid-southern stretch 
of England and discover the secret beauties of the 
landscape and villages of Wessex, which includes 
Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire, West Berkshire and 
East Somerset. These counties are full of history, 
scenery, architecture and associations. 
Grorrroy-DecHauME (Claude) Simple Craft 

Jewellery adopted for Occupational Therapy. 
Illus. Faber. 6s. 6d. net. 

A foreword by Mr. G. R. Hughes, Clerk of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, under the auspieces of which 
this work has been issued, shows how it might be used 
by patients in hospital who require diversion in mind 
and body. A new approach is given to the subjeé and 
the illustrations are replete with detail. 

Harrison (Godfrey) Alexander Gibb. The 
Story of an Engineer. Illus. Geoffrey Bles. 
15s. od. net. 

This is the biography of a distinguished member 
of a great profession, namely, civil engineering. 
Alexander Gibb, his father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father and great-great-grandfather were all builders of 
roads, railways, bridges, harbours, lighthouses, etc., 
and (in modern times) of power Stations, airfields and 
industrial estates. The book unfolds vividly the life, 
charaéter, feelings and ambitions of this great man, 
who did so much for England, especially in her times of 
Strife, and shows him, too, as a vitally human figure 
with wide interests. 


Jounson (Samuel) The Age of Johnson. 
Essays presented to Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker. New Haven, Yale University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. _ Illus. 
308. od. net. 

This work is intended as a tribute to Professor 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker by some of his disciples who 
have made a Study of the life of Samuel Johnson. 
Professor Tinker has now retired from teaching, but 
the reader will discover that his teaching has, un- 
queStionably, given to his former pupils a sense of 
period, chara¢ter and power of expression, which in 
their essays on Johnson they have shown to a remark- 
able degree. There is in addition a valuable and com- 
prehensive index. 

Joy (Charles R.) and Arnotp (Melvin) The 
Africa of Albert Schweitzer. Frontis. 
Illus. A. & C. Black. 15s. od. net. 


Two people visited Schweitzer in his forest 
hospital at Lambaréné and after their visit combined 


FIRST STEPS IN 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


A Student’s Guide to 
Library Association 
Entrance Examination | 


By 
K. C. HARRISON | 
M.B.E., F.L.A. 


Borough Librarian, Hove 
Senior Examiner, The Library 
Association 


Price 8s. 6d. net 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.| 


to produce this informative volume in pen and piétures 
of his work for the natives. Considering that the 
achievement is due to one man’s energy and resource, 
the result may be taken as a marvellous feat of endurance 
and skill. 


Moree tt (J. B.) Woodwork in York. Illus. 
Batsford. 30s. od. net. 

In this lavishly illustrated book, Mr. J. B. Morrell, 
J.P., following on his work entitled York Monu- 
MENTS, shows how large a debt the City of York owes 
to the successors of the 1482 Ordinances of the Com- 
pany of Joyners and Carpenters and how much of what 
those Joiners and Carpenters wrought remains in this 
favoured city—the work of generations of carpenters, 
carvers, turners, joiners, sawyers, upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers, etc. The book tells of the ebb and 
flow of the various crafts and all are presented therein 
with manifold illustrations. There is a classified biblio- 
graphy. 


NaGew (Charles) American Furniture, 1650- 
1850. A brief background and an illustrated 
history. Illus., some col. Parrish. 15s. od. 
net. 

Third in the excellent series, ‘American Crafts,” 
this is one of the most attraétive of them, written by the 
Editor himself. The subjeét is, naturally, vast and it is 
greatly to the credit of the author that he has seleéted 
such a number of representative pieces to illustrate 
the development of the various Styles of furniture 
during the early periods and up to the time of the late 
Empire. A list of some notable public colleétions of 
American furniture is included as well as a short 
bibliography. 
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Newsy (P. H.) Maria Edgeworth. Barker. 


6s. od. net. 

\ useful handbook for Students and all readers who 
wish to obtain a fair valuation of Maria Edgeworth’s 
work. A great faétor in her life and work was the in 
fluence of her father, and this aspeét has been Stressed 
in an able manner by the author of this appreciation. 
Here we have another valuable addition to the series, 
now well known, as ““The English Novelists.”’ 


Outp (Hermon) Ed. The Book of the P.E.N. 
Barker. 125s. 6d. net. 

\ colleétion of essays by well-known authors who 
are members of the now famous P.E.N. Club. The 
Introduétion is by the Secretary of the Club, who has 
chosen and edited the colleétion. He prefers not to call 
it an antholowy, because the essays have no unifying 
idea to bind them together. They are, however, 
arranged roughly in four sections or groups; essays, 
Stories, poems and plays. Many of these contributions 
have been specially written for this volume and the 
whole forms a most interesting tribute to the work and 
importance of the club. 


Parker (Eric) Best of Dogs. Stories of Many 
Famous Friends. With drawings by Cecil 
Aldin. Vernon Stokes, Edwin Noble. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net. 

Eric Parker, formerly Editor of The Field, and 
author of many important books, has edited a delightful 
anthology about dogs. The book will make an im- 
mediate appeal to all lovers of dogs for almost every 
breed is represented, and Eric Parker has written in- 
formative running commentary on the extracts he has 
chosen from the works of many authors. Dogs belong- 
ing to many famous people are described by their 
owners, and the book contains seleétions from the best 
Stories and descriptions of dogs ever written. 

Srone (Irving) Darrow’ for the Defence. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 

This life of Clarence Darrow presents the great 
\merican lawyer at his best. Nearly every case that 
Darrow appeared in showed him to be on the side of the 
under-dog, for freedom of speech and the right to 
exist. It is a pity that the table of contents does not 
help the reader and further that the absence of an index 
places another obStacle in his way, but the volume 
makes interesting reading in spite of these drawbacks. 


FICTION 


Curt (Charmian) and Jonnston (George) 
High Valley. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Salom, a nomad Chinese youth, secks a remote 
Tibetan valley, which is ‘‘off the beaten track.’ Even- 
tually, he tinds the valley and is happy among the local 
people. Unfortunately, he angers Yanong, the evil 
priest, as they are both in love with the Headman’s 
daughter. Ensnared by the superstitious traditions of 
the simple peasants and faced by the vindiétive and 
powerful priest, the youth has only his courage and his 
wits to help him. The authors have a personal know- 
ledge of Tibet and thus can make the reader feel he is 
indeed in this far-off country. The Story will, un- 
doubtedly, hold the attention of the reader and wil] be 
enjoyed by those with a taste for the weird and primi- 
tive life of the Tibetans. 
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The Greatest Crime 
Book of the Century 


FABIAN OF 
THE YARD 


by SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT FABIAN 

With a Foreword by E. ANTHONY HAWKE 

Chairman of the County of London Sessions 
The shadow of Superintendent Robert Fabian 
of Scotland Yard has fallen on many notorious 
murderers, thieves and crooks of all kinds, 
and in this book he recounts his varied and 
thrilling experiences in tracking them down. 
Every reader of detective fiction and student 
of crime will want this book. 


On Sale 27th June: Price 126 net. 


THE NALDRETT PRESS LIMITED 
29 George Street, London, W.! 


JUNIOR 
FyLemAN (Rose) Over the Tree Tops. Nursery 
Rhymes from Many Lands. Illus. Black- 


well. 5s. od. net. 

\ colleétion of rhymes from France, Hungary, 
Germany, China and other countries, with illustrations 
on every page. A worthy successor to Widdy-Widdy- 
Wurkev. 

Mratt (Agnes M.) Holiday Camp MyStery. 
Illus. Brockhampton Press. 6s. od. net. 

The Holiday Camp ‘was appropriately named 
“Gaytime,”’ and Prue and Perry, amongst a party of 
holiday-makers, had all the fun and adventure they 
could possibly hope for. . thrilling holiday was had 
by all and after that—the going home with happy 
memories. 

Perraut (Charles) Tales of Long Ago. Re- 
told by Hilda M. McGill. Illus., some col., 
by Sylvia Green. Roger Ingram. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

These eight fairy Stories, which now belong to a 
universal nursery tradition, have been retold by Hilda 
Mary McGill in a charming manner and with an ad- 
mirable sense of humour. They were, originally, 
written by Charles Perrault about 1697, and this edition 
follows the order of the French text, edited by Andrew 
Lang and published in 1888. Unquestionably, the 
classic tales are of all time to which each age has its 
own especial contribution. May the last word never 
be said on the Stories of the Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella 
and the rest and may their particular blend of the 
commonplace with the magic of benevolent or malicious 
fairies be to the taste of young children for many years 


to come. 
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“TAFFRAIL.” Cypher K.  Brockhampton 


Press. Illus. 5s. od. net. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a new series of famous novels, edited for 
juniors between twelve and sixteen. This is the first 
of the series and is well-chosen, for it tells a Story of 
mystery and thrills by one who experienced them on the 
High Seas. 

Tuomas (Lowell) The Boys’ Life of Colonel 
Lawrence. Illus. Hutchinson. 6s. od net. 

Amongst the romantic figures of recent history, 
T. E. Lawrence stands almost supreme, especially in 
the eyes of adventuresome youth, Here, therefore, is a 
book which will entrance them with its glamour. 
\lready it has reached its twenty-eight thousandth 


copy. 
NEW EDITIONS 
BoGAbEK (F. A.) New English-Croatian and 
Croation-English Dictionary. Allen and 


Unwin. 42s. od. net. 

This is the third edition of the important diétionary, 
of which the first was issued in 1926. The second 
appeared in 1944 and it has now been revised and en- 
larged at a time when the war has given it additional 
value, owing to the emigration of many Croatians, 
Serbians and Slovenians to the United States and other 
countries. The book appeared in America under the 
auspices of the Hafner Publishing Co., Inc. of New 
York. 


Haske. (Arnold L.) Ed. The Ballet Annual. 
1950. Col. frontis. Illus. A. & C. Black. 


21s. od, net. 

This is the fourth annual issue of this authoritative 
record of the ballet which deals with one of the most 
popular recent years in the art of dancing. Many 
distinguished contributors have helped to produce a 
really valuable work and the illustrations are naturally 
a great asset to the text. Good luck to the future issues 
of so handsomely produced a volume. 


Smiru (O. R.) The Conduét of and Procedure 
at Public, Company and Local Government 
Meetings. (Crew). Jordan. tos. 6d. net. 

This is a Standard work on the Conduét of Meet- 
ings which forms a useful and praétical book for all 
concerned, and is a recognized textbook for Students 
at Professional Examinations. The main changes which 
will be found in this, the eighteenth edition, are in 

Part Il which deals with Company Meetings. Most of 

these have been made necessary by the coming into 

force of the Companies’ A&, 1948, which has brought 
about a number of alterations in the law on this subjeét. 


Vance (B. B.) & Miiuer (D. F). Biology for 
You. — Illus., some in col. Lippincott. 
28s. od. net. 

This important work has been expanded and re- 
vised in many seétions, called ‘Units’ in the list of 
contents. There are fifteen of these Units, dealing 
diversely with Biology, Heredity, Inseéts, Plants and 
Animals. No aspeét of the subjeé& has been negleéted 
and the writing is terse, clear and suitable for the lay 
mind. The authors have included many new references 
and aéttivities which bring the work up to date. Units 
8, 9 and 10 have been altered to facilitate study and the 
glossary and index have been amplified. The whole 
forms a first-class textbook. 


Horrsy (Winifred) The Crowded Street. 
Bodley Head. 6s. od. net. 

The first post-war cheap edition of one of the 
author’s outstanding novels. 

Maurots (Andre) Ariel. A Shelley Romance. 
Translated from the French by Ella D’Arcy. 
Portrait. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

First published 1924 and many times reprinted. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

British Porrry-DramMA GUILD, 1950-51. 
Leéture and Recital Directory. Illus. Lotus 
Press. 6d. net. 

Conrab (Joseph) Four Tales: The Nigger of 
the Narcissus, Youth, The Secret Sharer, 
Freya of the Seven Isles. Reprinted in The 
World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 4s. od. net. 

SMALL TRADER YEAR Book, 1950. Ludgate 
Press. 6s. od. net. 

WAKEFIELD (George L.) Dye Retouching and 
Print Finishing. Illus. Fountain Press. 
6s. od. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, April, 1950. — 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
March, 1950. — ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, Washington, 1950.— 
BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES, UNESCO, March, 
1950.—DEICHMANBLADET, January - February, 
1950.—THE FREE TRADER, March-April, 1950.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, March, i950. — LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, April, 1950.—THE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION RECORD, April, 1950.—LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
CURRENT ACQUISITIONS, February, 1950.— 
MP, April, 1950.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
March and April, 1950. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
April 18th, 1950. 
Str,—The Army Library Advisory Sub- 
Committee of the Association, when examining 
the question of librarians doing library work in 
the course of their military service, have 
Stressed the importance of the request to be 
posted to the Royal Army Education Corps 
being made at the time of the interview with 
the Ministry of Labour representative, which 
may be some considerable time before aétual 
call-up. If the option is not expressed at that 
time, it may be very difficult or impossible 
subsequently to alter the posting. This will 
apply to successive generations, and the 
Committee has therefore requested that steps 
should be taken by all Branches and Seé¢tions 
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to bring this matter to the notice of their 
members at a meeting or in any other con- 
venient way, with special reference to the 
point that Chief Librarians should themselves 
bring the matter to the notice of assistants 
due for call-up who may not have appreciated 
or, in the case of later entrants, may not have 
known about the matter. The notice agreed 
with the War Office is as follows : 

“ Library assistants due for call-up for 
National Service may continue to gain useful 
library experience and at the same time perform 
a valuable service to the Army by serving as 
Librarians in the Royal Army Educational 
Corps. 

“Army libraries are organised and staffed by 
the R.A.E.C. Each of the main Commands 
at home has a Central Library and a number 
of ancillary Branch Libraries. The organisation 
abroad is similar. 

“Opportunities occur from time to time 
for employment in Army Libraries, and in 
certain circumstances, such service may be 
allowed to count as approved Library Service 
towards qualification for Registration. 

“Applicants for entry into the R.A.E.C, 
must possess the educational qualification of 
School Certificate (or its equivalent) or 


higher. When called up for the preliminary 
interview by the Ministry of Labour, they 
should express a preference for service in 


the R.A.E.C. If accepted, they will be required 
to undergo the normal basic military training 
and a course of instruction at the Army School 
of Education, at the satisfactory completion 
of which they will be granted the rank o 
Sergeant-Instructor. 

“Further information about the 
R.A.E.C. may be obtained from the War 
Office (A.G.14), Stanmore, Middlesex.” 

Yours sincerely, 
P. S. J. WeELsForD, 
Secretary. 
Library Association, 
Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, W.C.1. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 
April 15th, 1950. 
Sir,—Following a recent telephone con- 
versation with a member of the staff of the 
editorial department of the Lisrary Wor p, 
I have pleasure in sending you some details 
concerning the award of the James Tait 


Black Memorial Book Prize for the best 
biographical or literary work of 1949 to the 
Chairman of our Education and Public 
Libraries Committee, Alderman J. H. 
Robertson. 

Alderman Robertson writes under the 
name “ John Connell” and was awarded the 
prize for his biography of the poet W. E. 
Henley. He has also written a number of 
novels, a book of personal reminiscences 
of the war period—‘ The House by Herod’s 
Gate”’"—and, recently, a continuation of 
“Treasure Island” entitled “ The Return 
of Long John Silver.” It may also be of 
interest that as “ John Connell” Alderman 
Robertson holds a senior position on the 
Staff of the “ Evening News,” where he is 
leader- and feature-writer. 

Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK SINCLAIR, 
Borough Librarian. 
St. Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Road, 
N.W.1. 


Tue Eprror, 
THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
April 17th, 1950. 

INTERAVAILABILITY OF LIBRARY TICKETS 

Str,—With reference to Mr. Curtis’s note 
in the April issue of THe Lisrary Wor p, 
| should be glad if Librarians of County and 
Municipal Libraries would inform me if they 
are prepared to allow temporary residents from 
Sutton and Cheam to:borrow books whilst 
Staying in their districts with the tickets issued 
to them at Sutton and Cheam Public Libraries. 

Temporary residents in Sutton and Cheam 
from other places will, of course, be allowed 
to use the library tickets issued to them by 
the authorities where they permanently reside, 
if they wish to borrow books from our 
Libraries. 

My Committee have not made it a condition 
that the library authority where the intending 
borrower permanently resides shall accept 
financial responsibility for books lost or 
damaged by the borrowers. 


Yours, etc., 
C. L. Quinton, 
Borough Librarian. 
Branch Library, 
Park Lane, 
Cheam. 
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